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“Faces proud-impassive, 
rigid arms right-angled... °’ Loren Mozley 


Men and Gods 


by Philip Stevenson 


(Corn Ceremony, Pueblo of 
Sante Domingo, New Mexico) 


RUM-BEATS waver on the heated air, 
sound dull monotones against flat solid 
o D “ | houses, beat upon iron ground, and rise 
we o o | in brazen waves above pale plumes of 
——————. cedar smoke. The pulse of voices chant- 
ing pushes up above the dancers, mingles deep growls 
with the monotone of drum, soars and trembles high 
in arid light. Earthen walls reflect the sun—sun-heat, 
sun-light — earth-walls of houses cut square yellow 
pedestals upon blue-painted sky. Stiff statues stand 
in broken lines on pyramided pedestals of sun-baked 
earth: statues watching, solemn, still, streaked with 
coloured headbands—touched with purple, green, cer- 
ise and scarlet; statues bright with silken scarves, 
blue with turquoise, dark with black squaw-dresses, 
black hair, black eyes, flashing with silver-conched 
belts and silver beads. Drum-beats rebound from bur- 
nished breasts and bronze brows, tremble in bands of 
colour, flash in silver beads and belts. Hot-baked ado- 
bes waver in yellow light, shake with the monotone 
of drum, absorb the chant, and lift pale cedar incense 
to the sun. 
Beat-and-Beat-and-Beat — the rhythm stumbles, 
falls, . .. but quickens back to life on a higher wild 


triumphant key that sings a thousand bodies joyful, 
springing joyful, free and seeking, seeking plenty, 
seeking beauty filtered through the incandescent air. 


Bodies 


In double line approaching fifty dancers tread the 
dust. Rigid bodies dare the sun; proud legs hammer 
the ground; stoic faces fix the sky; wiry arms are jing- 
ling, chugging, spattering sound from silver bracelets, 
tortoise rattles, pebbled gourds. Dangling skins of fox 
fringe pendulous from girdled loins, panels black with 
streaming hair, ripple rhythmic waves in quivering 
heat. Slowly, slowly, inch by inch, the grcund is 
trampled, shaken, flattened. Moccasined feet of active 
men, velvet soles of passive women, tread the ground 
and conquer it. Faces proud-impassive, rigid arms 
right-angled, deny the rising-falling chant, defy the 
blood-beat of the drum; are one with chant, with 
drum, with earth and torrid sky. 


The Pattern 


Man--woman; man--woman; man--woman; down 
two tramping lines to boy--girl; boy--girl; and child. 
Behind, the old men stamp and sing—sing Haya-ha- 
ya-hey!—and raise the branching pinon to the sun. 
High the symbol-pennant bends its feathered head; 
lean up-thrusted pennant bends and moves above the 
dancers, scattering spirit-plenty; bends, waves, and 
shivers in the air. Haya-haya-hey-ey-oh! Tall, straight 
the drummer planted, lifted chin, one foot advanced. 
The maddened drumstick plies his hand, shakes his 
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body, swings the bright brass earrings pendant from 
a crimson scarf, but leaves the face its brazen dignity. 
Corn-crovned koshari weave their striped and spotted 
forms among the lines—break patterns, break step— 
with upward gesture poised on single foot, break chant 
with rippled high Haaaaaaah!; leap, cry, and wheeee- 
eedle laughter from high roof-statues; stamp and pry 
between the rigid lines: Man--woman; man--woman; 
man....and corn-tufted clown. 

Lines melt, break, confused, and mingle in wheel- 
ing slow advance. Shug-sha-shug-sha-shug. Stamp. 
Shug-sha-shug-sha-shug. Heavy women, buxom- 
breasted, infant shod, trip-trip trip-trip after men; 
delicate brown and up-toed feet go timid-softly pad- 
pad-pad behind the heavy-stamping rigid-elbowed men 
shapes rattling gourds. Shug-sha-shug-sha-shug. 

Haaaaaaaaaaah! Lines reform to rigid stamping, 
endless, heartless, tireless thumping, stern unflinching 
confident command. O bring the rain, rain, rain. Rain 
will come; corn will leap. See, see, O You Above, the 
branched cedar-boughs are waving. High the tufted 
pennant shivers, scattering plenty, bending over these 
Your children, making fruitful earth and man. Send 
rain! Send rain! Rain will come—Haaaaaaaaaaaaah! 
Rain will come! Corn will spring! Stamp-and-Stamp- 
and-Stamp. Shug-sha-shug-sha-shug. Haya-haya-hey- 
ey-oh! Haya-haya-hey! 

The Test 


On--on--on. Bronze bodies beat the earth, stamp 
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their will upon the ground, shout commands to a paint- 
ed sky, forge a prayer on beauty’s anvil. Stiffened sun- 
heat bends and wilts in purpled shadow. Clouds. 
Clouds! Haaaaaaaaaaah! Grim koshari grin, turn, ges- 
ture, poise, and point to endless distance. Clouds. 
Clouds! Wind will come, will come, and bring the rain! 
Haya-haya-hey-n--hey-n! 

Tawny column-clouds are looming; clouds are 
creeping, marching, rushing. Maddened drumstick 
drums more angry, angry and loud. Whistle and roar 
of whirlwind, long-swept from arid sun-hammered 
plain, screams a warning as it comes: ‘‘Sti-i-i-ill! Be- 
wa-a-a-are! I sweep a-a-all before me!” Lean tawny 
wind, opaque, streaks hungry down the long plaza, 
swoops to absorb the dancers, hisses a savage glee in 
limitless strength. Sounds are lost, engulfed, danced 
upon by a demon-spirit’s wrath. Statues flex and melt 
to viscous eddied brown. The blue of turquoise, yel- 
low and cerise of headbands, bronze and black of brows 
and hair, koshari stripes and spots, pennant, lines, 
chorus, slip and fall to semi-solid whirls of stinging 
sand.... 

It passes. Sounds first reappear through din of 
wind—soft sounds—Shug-sha-shug—Haya-hey-ey!— 
then blurry shapes of dancers, chorus, pennant, clowns 
reassemble in fading mist of brown. Faces still impas- 
sive. Lines as straight. Feet as proud. Rhythm of 
chant, of drum, of gourds, as one. 

Beat-and-Beat-and-Beat. Stamp. Shug-sha-shug- 
sha-shug. 


*“U p-toed feet go timide-softly ... °° 


Mildred Rackley 


The wind is waiting. Broods. 

Again a thunder-throated cloud hurls venom-hat- 
red, swaddling hammered rhythms in long wind-moans 
of sifting sand. It grinds the tamped plaza-lane into 
tongues that lick the smoothness from solid houses, 
sucking the earth into long up-reaching ropes of dust. 
Faint, faint the drum, the chugging stamp of stoic 
feet scarce visible in arabesques of dirty brown. High- 
er the tempest mounts, louder the scream and moan 
of wind, sharper the sting of scudding twigs and peb- 
bles, deeper drowned the prayer of dance and song. 

The roar attains a peak, waits, gathers, and springs 
again till all the earth is a bacchanale of brown revolv- 
ing furies. 

Fitfully seen, the dancers are suspended beings, 
treading not the solid ground, but spurning lean, up- 
reaching arms of angry power. High among the clouds 
and stars they trample down brown hurricane shapes, 
methodically beating down long hands that clutch at 
calm. Oblivious to the rise and fall of storm, they tread, 
untouched, above, in tranquil triumph. 

Time rests.... 


Peace 


The tired wind droops. With a last breath it blows 
away the veil. Dust floats slowly, softly off to earth, 
and the reappearing sun soaks up the purple vestige 
of shadow.... 

Drum-beats waver on the heated air. The pulse 
of chanting voices lifts above square, solid houses, 


barren now of statues, lifts and quickens to new life 
on a higher wild triumphant key. Koshari grin, turn, 
and wheedle laughter from the air. Haaaaaaaaaaah! 
They weave and pry among the dancers — break pat- 
terns, break step—lift handsin scornful gesture. Man-- 
woman; man--woman; boy--girl; and child;—fifty 
forms in stiff alignment, straight and square as drum- 
mers’ rhythms, chug the gourd, wave the green, spurn 
the caked ground. Churning knees of men, timid pad- 
pad-padding feet of women, rigid elbows, torsos, faces, 
rippling fox-skins, fringe and hair. Shug-sha-shug- 
sha-shug. Stamp. Shug-sha-shug-sha-shug. Ancients 
of the chorus lift majestic masks of deep seams and 
green-white hair, lift grand old faces to sunlight, 
thrusting the branched pinon toward the east. Haya- 
haya-hey-ey-oh! Haya-haya-hey! Rain will come. Corn 
will leap. Stamp-and-Stamp-and-Stamp. 

Drum-beats bounding from burnished breasts and 
yellow-hot adobe walls sing a thousand bodies joyful, 
springing joyful, free and seeking, seeking plenty, 
seeking beauty filtered through the incandescent air. 


The Cave 


by Helen Hoyt 


I am the doorway, the low door that draws 
all men. 

Come now to the cave, to the hollow’s dark; 

Bow down under the door. 

Strange knowledge is for him who enters 
that door: 

Knowledge no word can tell, 

That is beyond thought, 

Surer than word or thought, 

Closer than deed’s closeness, 

Dearer than dream: 

Dark, old, rich as sleep: 

Contenting 

Beyond peace of deed, 

Or sleep, or dream. 
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Three Reprints 


Editorial Note 


The following three articles are reprinted here, 
each for a different reason: the first, ‘‘cBeware the 
Grip of Paganism,” by Mabel Dodge, which first ap- 
peared in the ‘‘New York American” in 1917, because 
it is too good to be lost in the back files of a metropol- 
itan daily, and because it serves as an introduction to 
Santo Domingo and the famous fiesta held there each 
August, which Mr. Stevenson also describes in this is- 
sue, but describes as one who is thoroughly familiar 
with the scene, not as a newcomer, which Mrs. Dodge 
was at the time her article was written. 

The second article, ‘‘What Really Happened,” is 
copied from the ‘‘Taos Valley News’’ partly to prove 
that the Old West is not dead, and partly out of jus- 
tice to Mr. Dunton, The Laughing Horse Press having 
published an impudent account of the incident in bal- 
lad form! some weeks ago, which purposely did not 
follow the facts very closely and was dedicated to the 
local gossips. 

The third reprint needs no explanation. We offer 
it as another bit of Americana and are sorry that our 
space does not permit us to reproduce the entire doc- 
ument. 


1‘‘Buck Dunton & the Desperado,” by Spud Johnson, 
illustrated by Loren Mozley. Ten cents per copy. 


‘Beware the Grip of 
Paganism!”’ 

“Bosh? Don’t be too sure. For if Santo 

Domingo’s Indian drummer gets you un- 

der his spell— well, you’ll surrender in 


spite of yourself and become a savage 
dancer, too!” — Original Caption. 


by Mabel Dodge 


The sun is pouring down and taking the night 
chill from the air. The sun and the air alone make life 
sufficiently rich. The sky reaches down to the round 
horizon, from the darkest cobalt to a light turquoise 
blue where the purple hills, shaven clear of trees, 
makes a rippling edge to the great earthen bow! that 
holds us. 

Santo Domingo, a village of a thousand of the 
oldest and most conservative Indians, lies completely 
at ease on the plain. The one-story mud houses are 
older than anyone living can know. The Spanish church 
—standing apart and facing the village like a father 
before his family—is comparatively modern, with its 
Sixteenth Century date. : 

The village lies in three long streets. A Kiva, or 
sacred dwelling for communal meetings and religious 
ceremonials, waits at each end. 

The houses are whitewashed inside; on the out- 
side they are so exactly the color of the soil that they 
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are only distinguishable by inky black shadows that 
they cast. 

There is no green anywhere; this life is all red 
and magenta and blue and orange against a pink and 
tawny background. But sometimes a green of the 
sharpest emerald color cuts through the hot shades of 
an Indian dress. 

It is very still here. The tempo is molto largo. 

We can hear the ponies in the nearby corrals and 
a cock or two is crowing. Some woman is grinding 
corn between two stones; a group of young men are 
singing with heads close together; the blue smoke ris- 
es from a dozen chimneys against the pink brown 
earth. The sun pours and pours down until it has pen- 
etrated every damp and dreary place. There are no 
bad smells in this land; there are no ugly sounds here; 
there are no awkward ways of life. 

All is serene—and ennobled by the sun. 

Fifteen miles away we see two Indians moving 
like sticks across the hills: we can hear a woman laugh 
amileaway. A thousand souls are at ease here. There 
is sun—air—color—beauty—in space and time. 

‘Lord, we have done as thou hast commanded, 
and yet there is room.” 

A hundred white pigeons are circling around and 
around over the Pueblo. 

We go into the houses with their white walls and 
heavy beamed ceilings. The beds are mattresses a- 
round the walls, and are covered with bright blankets 


in the daytime. The most biting magenta and vermil- 
ion blankets and scarves hang on a rope across one 
end, the saddles are polished and hung on posts. Near 
the end of the room hangs a picture of a bleeding 
Christ—and next it is painted a triumphant sun sym- 


bol. 
Everywhere Indians are leaning against the sun- 


soaked walls. They are wrapped in striped blankets 
and with red handkerchiefs tying back their black hair. 
They salute gravely: ‘‘How.’’ 

Here comes a row of six men, singing. They walk 
in a rhythmical beat up one street and down the next 
and up the last. They sing, announcing to all that the 
corn dance will begin soon. They pass from sun to 
shade and sun to shade; sometimes they are against 
the turquoise sky—black haired, red skinned and flam- 
ing dressed. In the shadow they are black like Span- 
ish painted things. 

The people gather on their roofs, a long line of 
color against the burning blue; the sun shines in their 
eyes: they cover their mouths with their blankets, sit- 
ting and standing immovable. 

Soon we hear the drum throbbing. This is the 
most exciting sound ever heard. It is like hearing the 
sun beat. It goes right through one in waves—heating 
one. All around is the dark immobile race; waiting 
while the drum beats the sun through them in waves 
of hot sound. They make a living vessel to contain the 
dancers—they hold the dancers in living walls—pulsat- 
ing but motionless. 
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A hundred men are beating out the dance, itisa 
dance of the sun energy converted into a man form. 
Millions of feathers and bells and shells fly and ring 
on a hundred men, the feet caress the earth or stamp 
fiercely. 

They sing and sing and turn and bend; the sun- 
beats of the drum support and carry them; they are 
not separate from each other or from the sun. They 
are all one, and the earthen houses and silent watch- 
ers are one with them. 

The hour goes on; the sun climbs in the blue. It is 
noon. The pigeons circle around. It seems to us that 
we are losing our identity; we are becoming one with 
the sound and the sun-beats. The movement has be- 
come one with the movement of our breathing—we 
float in it; we are living in rhythm—we are rhythm. 
There is no more you or me, or hot or cold, or dark or 
light. There is only sun-beat. 

The Spanish bell in the church tower sounds with 
shivering agitation... We look up from the bottom 
of our bowl and see two Indian youths pummeling the 
bell with leather mallets. It is noon. The sun has 
reached the limit of its climbing, and the dancers slow 
down, and gradually the waves of sound and heat dim- 
inish, letting it easily die. The dancers leave, trotting; 
the people disappear into their houses. They will eat 
and rest now. 

Only the sun is left in the village street—only the 
black shadows and the burning sun. The sun behind 


the sun has retired; the life of the sun will rest now. 

In the afternoon we climb the hill until we reach 
the tableland, up the narrow trail we go till we come 
to great plains above our bowl.. Here we can see for 
miles and miles. Here we can see how happy Santo Do- 
mingo is—lying in the bowl, resting. No movement 
comes from it save the blue chimney smoke. We lie on 
the hot earth of the hill and rest too. The dancers have 
beaten out our latent sun life—we flowed with them 
in a hundred million sun waves. They have danced for 
us until we are empty of our sun stored life... they 
have danced us and all the watchers weary ... we are 
empty now. We will be filled again if we lie in the sun 
on the hill and let it fill us with a fresh abundance. 
So we become refreshed and renewed and gather a 
new energy. So the women can let life pour through 
them as they become beaten into the dance on the 
waves of sun sound. So the men remain strong and 
fierce—always filled with the sun life. 

In the evening the warm moon streams on the Pu- 
eblo. We go down the street whispering. Everyone 
speaks low. Lights shine out of all the houses, for 
groups of dancers will visit every house. 

We follow the feathered dancers:—the leader 
squats on the ground and beats the drum while seven 
young men move together as one and sing a strong 
song. The babies are asleep in perfect security. All 
the people gleam and glow like coals in the light from 
the open fire—they are hot and glowing and happy. 


Soon it is finished and we follow them out to the next 
house. 

But in the street we see a group of black naked 
bodies shining like ebony in the moonshine. These are 
watlriors with emerald green helmets and turquoise 
jewels. They are bound with branches of fir. They are 
painted black and carry notched clubs. They are very 
fierce, for they have evoked in themselves the sleeping 
madness and cruelty of men. They are panting from 
their own darkness and wildness—they issue forth 
from their inner fastnesses as they sing and dance the 
war rhythm. They are letting loose all the buried life 
of hate. As they go from house to house, they leave a 
new trail behind them. On this trail float out old days 
and old antagonisms. The air smolders and grows 
heavy —the eyes are gleaming now, the brows are 
scowling. | 

Here come three jokers. Three half-nude boys in 
masks are singing now in the heavy air. They are im- 
itating the Mexican traders.and soon everyone laughs 
and rocks with amusement, The air clears. All be- 
comes very gay and light again. ‘‘Noch, noch!’ (‘‘A- 
gain, again!’’) everybody begs, and they repeat their 
imitation again and again. 

Happy! Happy! 

‘‘Let us stay outside in the moonlight, Gregorio.”’ 

‘Yes, we sit here.”’ 

So we sit close together on the plaster wall of the 
porch and watch the coming and going. Tonorth and 


south and east and west drums beat and groups of 
singers chant the life of the people to the people. The 
singers and the listeners are one—it is in common. 

The moon cuts the streets into black angles. Si- 
lent men move up and down. The night air is cold, 
but intensely alive. Here is real living. 

All around the pointed hills leap up to join the 
moon. The light is so intense that purple triangles 
mark their deep indentures. 

The moon has reached its centre now. It has come 
to where we saw the sun twelve hours ago. It is time 
to rest again. Gregorio points to the centred moon. 

‘You sleepy?’’ 

‘*Yes. Now we sleep.”’ 

The streets are nearly empty now. The lights go 
out one by one. 

We move away in the sandy street. 

Everyone sleeps. 
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Dusk 


by Harry Behn 


Into the canyon . 
Stumbles dusk 

Asleep 

On the wind’s shoulder. 


War Dance Antonio Archuleta 


What Really Happened 


by Buck Dunton 


(On special request, Herbert Dunton has furnished the 
true details of what happened in the Rio Grande can- 
yon last week, varied stories having appeared in dif- 
ferent papers. In justice to ‘‘Buck’’ the real statement 
covering the event, is published as follows:) 


On Monday, June 10th, I planned to leave Taos 
the following a.m. for Albuquerque. I packed my grips 
and placed same in car before retiring; awoke twice 
during night and each time on awakening my thoughts 
were on my six shooter; something told me to take 
with me a 45 Colt 6 gun. 

I awoke and dressed sometime about 4:30, slipped 
gun and scabbard from belt (5 catridges were always 
kept in cylinder) and placed them in the pocket on the 
right door of car and departed. Met first car this side 
of Ranchos. Met no more until I came to Embudo Riv- 
er just this side of the long narrow bridge. 

Had driven about 14 miles when I said to myself, 
‘Some place to have gun in case of need!’’ I took gun 
and scabbard from pocket and placed same, between 
seats by my right side. 

Was driving new Chevrolet coach, front windows 
open. Was sitting ‘‘catty cornered,’’ my left elbow 
hanging over left window sill, and was keeping up a 
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steady pace of 30 miles per hour and hugging inside 
of road. 

Had proceeded I should say a mile further when 
I approached a lone rock on left side and close to road. 
Got with in to above 50 feet or so of it when a man 
(somewhere around 30) short, thick set, dressed in very 
shabby, rusty brown coat and trousers and dirty shirt, 
jumped from behind the rock with hands raised and 
yelled, ‘‘Stop!”’ His face was very white and his eyes 
looked as if he were desperate-crazy. But I also noted 
at once the new Smith and Wesson 6 shooter tucked in 
his belt, Walnut grip slanting toward right side. I felt 
at once he was a ‘“‘hop-hound”’ doped up for the occa- 
sion. I knew also that he was there to kill me, rob me, 
and depart with my car. 

When he yelled ‘‘Stop,”’ I grabbed wheel with my 
left hand, drew gun with my right hand and threw 
down outside window close to the windshield. The man 
had no sooner jumped than he evidently saw I would 
run him down. He turned instantly and leaped back. 
As he did so he turned his pallid face toward me and 
his right hand was dropping toward his gun when, as 
my gun swung down to his head, I cut loose. On its 
report, he clapped both hands to his right cheek, his 
face was convulsed in pain and I saw blood gush out 
and spread between his fingers. The blow of the bul- 
let threw him back toward the road for a second; his 
cap sailed away like aclay pigeon to my left. Car was 
perhaps 10 or 12 feet from him by now, still at about 
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80 miles per hour. By this time had thrown down a- 
gain. As I fired 2nd shot (tire must have hit a rock) 
he wheeled, half crouching and clapped his hands to 
his right leg above the knee. Almost instantly my left 
front tire hit him, spun him around toward me again, 
and he fell on his back, opposite the left window. By 
this time I had thrown down again (still keeping up 
speed) and the muzzle of my gun was not more than 
4 feet from his chest. I intended to kill him. I was 
laughing at him (I recalled afterwards of yelling to 
him at the time, ‘‘You’re a hell of a stick up man!’’) 
I noted that my second shot had cut a perfect hole in 
his trousers leg but I saw no blood, it probably scratch- 
ed the skin. I also noted at once his helpless position 
and pathetic condition. So I shot a ball into the ground 
from about 6 to 12 inches from his left cheek, spray- 
ing his head and neck with dust. I passed the rock, 
and on glancing back, I saw the man had gotten up 
and was running around in circles likea rattled cotton- 
tail. Suddenly he started to run up the slope, but 
turned back, grabbed his cap, and started back up 
through the sage and rocks. I never saw him again. 
About a hundred yards further on I stopped, stepped 
out of the car, and looked back to see if I had any wit- 
nesses. Not a soul was in sight. I then climbed back 
into the car and in throwing out shells, found I’d shot 
all 5 shots instead of 3. 

I drove on, stopping to phone Taos officers at the 
next town. No phone, but Mr. Vigil wanted to get all 
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the details so he could warn tourists. Reported inci- 
dent at 5:30 as he requested my name and the time. 
At Embudo I routed out Wallace who told me I should 
have killed the man. I phoned the officers in Taos but 
they could not understand me nor I them until I finally 
got mad and hung up. 

When I arrived in Santa Fe, I reported to officer 
Holmes at city Marshal’s office, and gave a full des- 
cription.of the man and later related the incident in 
full. I also phoned Gov. Dillon and asked him for a per- 
mit to carry a gun in traveling to protect myself and 
property. 

In the Albuquerque Journal of June 13th the ar- 
ticle relating to the occurrence said, ‘‘Dunton, who was 
going to Albuquerque, stopped in Santa Fe and report- 
ed to the sheriff that he had shot a man. He said the 
man was lying alongside the road.” In justice to my- 
self I must correct this statement. This is a serious er- 
ror. The sheriff must have been misunderstood because 
I would not shoot at a poor man lying by the roadside. 

That’s all. It’s now ancient history. Forget it. 


Spa O-  pa S B 
Land of Sunset Dreams 


(This is the beginning and the ending of an arti- 
cle which the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation had prepared for distribution by it to Auto- 
mobile Club publications throughout the country. 
It probably has had circulation in more than a mil- 
lion and a half copies of such magazines!) 


Every destination is a goal. We seek it in our child- 
ish games; we work for it in our youthful classes; we 
struggle for it in business—and then spend the balance 
of our days wondering what it is all about. 

And always we hurry; from the cradle onward we 
hasten. We seek short cuts, easy roads and abhor de- 
tours. So when a long-headed citizen of the common- 
wealth thought up this line: “CALIFORNIA— 
STRAIGHT AHEAD!” he performed an honest 
day’s work, and his conscience went back and nestled 
among the cushions of Boy Scout manufacture. 

A motor tour from the Atlantic to the Pacific is 
more than an adventure—it is the plucking of a mem- 
ory-scented nosegay along the Highway of Life. 

And always, and naturally, California is the goal. 
And because the Golden State ‘is the goal, there is an 
urgency to reach it, just as we hurry to any dther des- 
tination. There is a seeking for the shortest route, the 
easiest way, the simplest method to accomplish the ult- 
imate. For the American citizen is the hustling, bust- 
ling chieftain of the Do-it-Now tribe. 
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So the men who first visualized the Great Victory 
Highway must have had all these things in mind when 
they evolved this Ribbon of Romance across the green- 
swarded lilting sheen that is America. 

Straight to the heart of California runs this poign- 
antly beautiful road that was constructed in memory 
of the brave American manhood that went to France 
and never came back. For the Victory Highway is ded- 
icated to the World War Veterans, and many a mon- 
ument along the route pays tribute to their memory. 

The heart of California nestles at the Golden Gate 
where Argosies from many lands fare to and forth; 
where the Argonauts blazed the first gory trail, and 
there remained to build an empire in the Land of Sun- 
set Dreams. And it is this palpitating, sun-kissed, ro- 
mantic Empire of Adventure that first calls to every 
man and woman who turns the nose of a purring mo- 
tor car westward, and it is because of this allure that 
this article is written. 

The Victory Highway crosses fourteen states and 
connects the Atlantic with the Pacific like a ribbon on 
a Garguantian! bon-bon box—a package of visual de- 
lights tied with a ribbon of gorgeous hues. 

Starting at Atlantic City, this mighty artery of 
travel keeps close to the original trails of the Ameri- 
can citizen! who marked the Pathway of Progress a- 
cross the country; adown the Lanes of History where 
freedom flaunted her banners high; up the roadways 
of the Pioneers; into a maze of mysterious nights and 


1 The spelling is not ours. —Editor. 


glamorous days; across fertile vales and dimpling dales; 
over mountains and through deserts —a panorama of 
scenic splendors, and as magically beautiful as a day- 
time dream...... 


[And so forth. We elide the rather monotonous 
record of place-names and altitudes from Atlantic 
City to Sacramento, only quoting one amazing 
paragraph before we transcribe the ecstatic con- 
clusion. Here is the bit we couldn’t sacrifice: 
‘Soon, ahead, your eyes will encounter massive 
dark objects, high in the heavens. But don’t be- 
come alarmed. You are only seeing the Rocky 
mountains. You are now in the land of the three 
‘S’s’—Sunshine, Sociability and Scenery. And be- 
yond is the Great Desert, poignantly picturesque, 
basking in the sun, grim, gray and scowling, yet 
somehow seductive and clean and beckoning. To 
gaze upon the Desert means a longing for it ever 
afterward, ’tis said. A haunting visual threnody 
that no one ever forgets!’’] 


Hesneyet'e Westward you speed, and shortly into Sac- 
ramento, the capital of the Golden State—a beautiful 
city, a bustling city, a friendly city. And then adown 
the Sacramento River Valley, not unlike the Valley of 
the Nile, you travel to Oakland, the land-terminus of 
the Victory Highway. 

As you glide through Berkeley, the snow-white 
campanile of the University of California will beckon 
you, and the gentle sunshine of Oakland will fondle 
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you as if to welcome you to the Land of Sunset Dreams 
—Oakland, the hustling city of a thousand factories, 
and a fascinating place in which to linger. 

And as you lift your anxious eyes and see the sun 
laying a path of gold through the Golden Gate, you be- 
hold your journey’s end. For there beside the Portals 
to Out Beyond pulses the City of San Francisco, across 
the Bay from Oakland, set upon her hundred hills, 
proud, gracious, friendly and subtly alluring. 

And then after a REST—you spell it with capital 
letters in San Francisco—after a rest and a feasting 
of the eyes upon breathless views that only San Fran- 
cisco affords, you will find a myriad of roads that will 
lead you to a thousand-and-one wonder scenes and 
beauty spots within a short drive from the Bay cities: 
the heart of California! 

Withall it is a fitting climax to the wonder-trip 
along the lines of least resistance—the western term- 
inus of the memory-built, smoothly-built, scenery-built 
Glory Road—the Victory Highway! 


Brave men were they who blazed the trails---the roads 
_ of Now---and Then; 
The monuments to hardy souls who made the 
nation free. 
And so this Highway of the Sun pays tribute to 
the men 
Who fought the fight---and so it’s called the Road 
of Victoreee! 
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